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EDITORIAL NOTES 



NATIONAL EDUCATION ASSOCIATION PRINCIPLES 

Those leaders of the National Education Association who inaugurated 
the practice of making a declaration of principles at each annual meeting 
must have contemplated that the Association would, as a professional and 
expert body, express its views in respect to educational matters of con- 
temporary interest. If this was the original intention it was a commenda- 
ble one, for surely nothing but good could result from this great organiza- 
tion taking a stand in regard to educational problems engaging the atten- 
tion of people at any time. Theoretically, the principles in which the N. E. 
A. makes revelation of its professional creed at each meeting are formu- 
lated by a group of members who are closely in touch with education in 
all its phases in every part of the country, and who are also critical stu- 
dents of the course of educational development, and of the progress of the 
schools throughout the world. They are chosen because they represent 
the best judgment of the times in respect to the treatment of the problems 
which are most pressing at the moment. As a result of their careful reflec- 
tion upon the needs of education from the kindergarten through the uni- 
versity, they put forth a series of propositions which are designed to en- 
lighten citizens and teachers regarding the course which they should pur- 
sue in solving the educational problems of chief importance at the time. 
In a certain sense, these principles should constitute an educational bible 
for boards of education, as well as for the individual teacher or superin- 
tendent, or other person who is engaged in the care and culture of children. 

In the light of these general remarks, let us run over the eleven princi- 
ples presented at the Denver meeting of the Association. The first and 
perhaps the deepest impression made upon the present writer 
thi Denviii j n rea( ji n g these principles was that all except three, or at 

the most four of them have little or no bearing upon press- 
ing educational problems. As a whole they could not constitute a guide to 
the present-day superintendent or teacher trying to solve the problems now 
confronting him. There is a certain conservatism, restraint, and dignity 
adhering to the principles; but these quiet virtues have been secured at the 
expense of timeliness and effectiveness. The educational magazines are 
just now asking, "What is the matter with the National Education Asso- 
ciation? Are its halcyon days gone by?" In these editorial notes, I have 
on past occasions suggested what I think is the chief difficulty with the 
Association, suggesting that it is in danger of losing touch with contem- 
porary educational methods; and an examination of the principles pre- 
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sented at Denver seems to confirm the diagnosis already made of the afflic- 
tion from which the N. E. A. is liable to suffer, even if it has escaped 
a serious attack thus far. 

The first principle declares that state-supported schools are essential 
to the perpetuity of a free democracy. The schools must be responsible to 

the people. The success of the American people is largely due 
DeuocRAcr to t ^ le training given to the young in the public schools. Now, 

as one reads these statements, he wonders why they need to 
be made at this epoch in our educational development. Certainly no one 
doubts them. They cannot possibly influence present practice in any way, 
because they are universally recognized in the organization and adminis- 
tration of our educational system. These propositions might have been of 
service fifty years ago, but we have passed the point where they are of any 
contemporary interst. One dislikes to say it, but this first principle seems 
in all respects to be merely platitudinous. 

The second principle declares that the state must support elementary 
and secondary schools and universities, and must train its teachers. Here 
again is a principle which is not directed at any problem of interest to us 
today. The policy advocated in this statement is already accepted by 
every state in this country, so far as the writer knows. The latter part of 
this second principle declares that public schools should train youth for 
commerce and the industries. This has a certain amount of contemporary 
value, but it is really not very great, because our people are now practi- 
cally convinced of the wisdom of the course it indorses, and the policy is 
being worked out as rapidly as possible. What would be of service to con- 
temporary education would be a well-thought-out declaration regarding 
what commercial and industrial subjects should be made a part of the public- 
school curriculum from the kindergarten through the university. This is 
one of the questions which are now of interest to teachers; and if the 
N. E. A. could make concerning it a declaration embodying the highest 
wisdom of the day, such a declaration would be of positive assistance in 
our existing troubles. 

Principle 3 is almost wholly platitudinous. It states that the public 
schools must confer culture upon the individual, and put him in possession 

of the achievements of the past. The schools must provide 
The Function equal educational opportunities for all. Surely these matters 
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have not been in question for a half-century in this country. 
The latter part of the principle states that the schools must not be con- 
ducted with reference to the demands of any particular interests. This sounds 
as though it might relate to some present danger, but it is very doubtful 
whether it will be of interest or service to anyone. If one attempts to 
apply it to educational practice in his own community, he will see that he 
does not get forward at all by doing so. If the N. E. A. thinks a crisis is 
imminent, where certain business interests may dominate the schools, it 
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should have made explicit statements, pointing out the impending danger, 
and laying down definite, concrete propositions instructing teachers what 
subjects or methods are tending to break into the schools which should be 
shut out. Then the principle might, perhaps, be of service in localities, if 
there are any, where the danger complained of exists. 

Principle 4 repeats statements made in preceding principles in regard to 
the necessity of keeping our schools democratic. The latter part of the 
principle calls attention to the necessity for increasing educational advan- 
tages, and for securing better trained teachers. Everybody agrees, and has 
agreed, to this for many years. The only problem now is — how may we 
realize the aim stated in this principle? If we could have a summation of 
the wisdom in the world today regarding the ways in which better trained 
teachers can be secured, we should be helped by such a statement. But the 
mere declaration that we need better teachers butters no parsnips whatever. 
The last phrase in this principle is the first really definite suggestion, 
directed toward present problems. It states that "fraternities and secret 
organizations of every sort must be excluded from the social life of the 
school." 

Principle 5 is utterly platitudinous. It states that the public schools 

must train for citizenship more fully than they have in the past. What we 

need to know is how to train for citizenship. It doesn't 

Training for advance us in the slightest degree to state that we are not 

CITIZENSHIP 

training for citizenship as effectively as we should do. What 
studies will prepare for citizenship? When ought these to be introduced? 
What methods of presenting available material will prove effective? What 
has been the experience of nations across the sea that have been experi- 
menting along this line? What we need are declarations covering these 
problems which perplex us sorely today. 

Principle 6 indorses the purpose of the American School Peace League, 
and urges teachers to co-operate with it in the attainment of its ends. 
Here is a timely declaration which ought to produce good results. 

Principle 7 calls attention to the need for giving more attention to the 
physical welfare of school children. It recommends that the National 
Bureau of Education be provided with facilities for distributing scientific 
information regarding the best methods of promoting physical education. 
Here again is a declaration which is in accord with our present-day needs. 
The writer of this note thinks it would have been of great service if the 
Association could have formulated some definite suggestions regarding the 
physical care of children. It cannot be doubted that there are many practi- 
cal suggestions fully warranted by modem scientific investigation; and if 
these could have been stated in a simple way, and become a part of the 
creed of the great N. E. A. they would have attracted the attention of many 
teachers who now are entirely unconscious of them. The professional and 
secular papers would take them up, and give them publicity. Here is an 
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opportunity for the N. E. A. to be of service — to select from all sciences 

whatever is of practical service to education, and embody them from time 

to time in their declaration of principles. 

Principle 8 rejoices over the demand for better qualified teachers, which 

will lead to longer tenure of office and to more generous compensation. 

What is accomplished in a declaration of this sort? How 
Better * 

Qualified will it be used by anyone to solve any problem which now 

Teachers confronts him? Not that the declaration gives expression 

to error in any way, but merely that it repeats what is practically a truism 
now in education. Principle 9, which puts the N. E. A. on record as in- 
dorsing the use of school buildings and equipment by communities for social 
betterment, has the right sort of up-to-dateness about it. Principle 10, 
which recommends the consolidation of rural schools "wherever practica- 
ble," is a good illustration of the neutral character of many of the N. E. A. 
declarations. About the only objection that has been urged the last few 
years to consolidation is that it is not practicable. Now, if we could have 
some authoritative declarations relating to this matter of practicability, sum- 
ming up the experience of communities in which it has been demonstrated 
that consolidation is practicable, then rural-school authorities could use 
them to advantage in their various communities. The last part of principle 
10 expresses the gentle hope that the children of rural communities may 
come to enjoy some such benefits as are now enjoyed by children in the 
cities. To the present writer, there is a suggestion of humor in the great 
National Education Association putting itself on record in indorsing a 
proposition of this kind, as though it were necessary to give expression 
to this "hope" in formal declarations. 

Principle 11 states that the N. E. A. indorses all organizations and 
institutions which are working to promote the educational interests of the 
country. Could any sane mortal doubt that the N. E. A. would indorse 
such agencies? 

The present writer feels strongly that the National Education Associa- 
tion in its formal declarations should deal with actual concrete, pressing 
problems in a scientific way, so far as this is possible. Platitudinous remarks 
will not command the respect of educational people today. Why should 
not the declaration of principles be made a summary of the most vital 
matters discussed in the various sections of the Association? In this state- 
ment of principles, the N E. A. should appear at its best. The opinions of 
the wisest leaders should be reflected in these declarations. If the pur- 
pose is to be neutral in the declaration of principles, then it is inevitable 
that the N. E. A. will lose its hold to a greater or less extent upon the 

progressive teachers of this country. _, __ _._ 

M. V. OS. 
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It is gratifying to be able to announce that Professor William Bishop 

Owen, recently appointed Principal of the Chicago Normal School, who as 

Associate Professor of Education in the University of 
Professor Owen 
as member of Chicago was a member of the department in editorial charge 

the editorial of the School Review, has consented to become one of its 
B0Asa advisory editors. As Dean in the University High School 

since 1901, Professor Owen has had an important and creative share in 
developing the organization of a rapidly growing high school, the point 
of confidence of two great types of secondary schools — the academic 
or cultural and the manual training or industrial — and an integral part 
of the educational laboratory and school for the training of teachers 
— the School of Education of the University. Some of the problems 
and new developments arising out of this work have found expression 
in Professor Owen's contributions to the School Review,' "The Problem 
of the High-School Fraternity" (September, 1906), ''Social Education 
through the School" (January, 1907), and his recent editorial, "Signs 
and Symptoms of Unrest in the Field of Secondary Education" (April, 1909). 
These contributions are typical of Professor Owen's unusually keen apprecia- 
tion of educational problems that are genuine, pressing, rooted in actual 
conditions, and his ability to define the issue fairly and work out a solution 
in positive terms. The article on the high-school fraternity, written at a 
time when there was much discussion pro and con and prior to the very 
general condemnation which has come to prevail, was unequivocal in its con- 
clusion that the institution was an unworthy expression of social instincts 
and must go. At the same time, the purely negative solution of the problem, 
which has characterized the official, and apparently the final, action of educa- 
tional authorities in many communities, was regarded in this and in the sub- 
sequent article on "Social Education through the School" as only a partial 
and relatively superficial solution. The school in co-operation with the 
parents' association must find ways of developing normally those social 
instincts which left too much to themselves misconceive and slavishly imitate 
the external appearances of fraternity and society life. That it lies within 
the responsibility of the school to deal with this problem not merely in terms 
of dignified and school-masterly prohibition but in positive and constructive 
tetms, involving if need be experimentation, is likely to be borne in upon 
the mind of the reader of these articles and to suggest further applications. 

W. C. G. 



